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Utilizing datta derived 'from the U.S. Census, a 10 
percent ^tratjified 'sample ofjlU.S. population from nonmetropolita'n 
counties (276 coun^ties) as of 1950 was examined in teios of 2 
opposing hypotheses: (1) the higher t^he level of manufacturing 
activity^ t^^e higher the quality of tl(e housing iji rural areas; and 
f2) industry Attracted to rural areas will have no sigifificint impact 
upojn th^ quality af housing in rural areas. Zero*order correlations 
were used to measure the associations amo^g the following variables: 
(1) metlian education; (2) male; (3) female; (^) median family income; ^ 
(5) median age; (6) proportion of civilian labpr force in durable 
manufacturing; (7) ^proportion yof civilian labor force in nondurable 
manufacturing; (8) quality of housing. T-tests were. performed to* 
determine which associations were significant. A multiple regression 
equation encpmpassing all of the variables w§is utilized to determine 
the total variance explained amd the relative importance of each on ^ 
the qu,ality of housing. Separ^t^-corr^elratiron^s-^aja^^ were 
used on the census datet-^^r the years 1950, 1 9607^"afii3h--1-9^0. The 
hypothesis stating ^that industry .would not significantly affect the^ 
qualitly of housing iri rural areas was supported. (JC) • . 
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LEVEL OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY AND-. .QUALITY OF 
HOUSING IN -RURAL COUNTIES -IN THE. U.S.A. , ; 




Rural housirfg is cons fdere^" less adequate than urban housing.' In ^, 
for example, 8,5 million occupied units in th(e United States were 
'classlf^>d as less than soUWd in the U.S. Census categories. More than 
half were in rural areas, yet people in rural areas makp up only about 
one-third the United States ()opulat-ipn. One fai*m family in' four lived in 
dilapidated or deteriorating housing, compared wi.th one u/ban farif\riy 'in 12. 
About 9^t of 10 dwel 1 i n^s^ wi thout piped water inside were in rliral areas 
in i960. Of. the six million dwellings without a flush toilet, more than 
,5.^ million were in rur^l areas. 

Such housing conditions are one indicator of la^jng economic condi- 
tions in, rural^ areas. I ndus tria 1. development of any, type is^seep, a^ a 
means of economic revi tal ization in such locati^ons. The apparent underlying 
theo/y of government prograr^s such as the Rural Development Acr and local 
leaders' actions is that an increase \n the level of manufacturing activity 

, will solve many of the problems involved "in the development of services,^ 

oX ' . . - . 

^systems, and shelter. Specifically, in- relation to tKe prov 1 s ion of im- 

proved hous i ng in the rural areas, the rationale is ,\ increased lev^l of . 

(manufactur I ng acti vi ty will change the income' level 'and eventual ly the age 

* " ■ ' ° " ' J S . ' : . 

Structure and educational levels of the people. S irree_jjua 1 i ty housing is 

• " ' ' ! ' ^ : : i ~ r . ' ' ' 

hiqhlv valued, improved economic conditions should 'lead to improvements in 
housing quality. As disposable incomfe fises, theoretically, some of that 
money should. flow into improved housing which would involve less crowded 
. conditions. ,i . 

Thompson foui;tid in his study of urban areas that. st)ecia1.i zat ion in* 
manufacturing affects the local income patterns tending generate a 
relatively high level of family income--especia 1 ly ' specii6M zation in 
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Specialulat ion in nondurable goods manufacturing appeared ta , 



durables and that this, in turn tends to indirectly reduce educational 
inequal i ty . 

indirectly reduce income inequality by raising the female lab6r particfpa^ 
tion rate. . Although ^is study did not Investigate the impact of raising 
levels of income and education on housing quality, it is known that housing 
qualitvrls higher' in urban area$. At least in the urban areas then, the 

/ \ ■ , 

usdal rationale regarding industrialization appears to hold. But do the • 
same patterns appear in the rural areas as industrialization Increases 
there? v^. ^^^^ 

if - Hi^ts'that such a rationale may be overly simplistic jn relation to 
Bthe rural areas are presented in the wrftings of Thpmpsbn who discusses a 
:.^^i 1 teri ng-down, theory ^of industrial location. He states, fci^Jter-down 
\theory of indi/strial location would go far toward explaining the southern 

industries . 



smkj Is-tbwns ' lament that they always get the slow-gra(|fe i 
Out-o)\the-way towns, 1 i tie these find they must run to 
the i r , i i^duV^r i a 1 catches come to t^tiem only to,dte. . . in order 



sti 1 \^ because^ 



^dfyelpp, 



it seems that tVie sma^ller, 1 ess ^favored, ^rea mUst attract each successive 
industry a 1 i ttle earl ier in the/ industry*s life cycle, while it Still has 
substantial job-f/Drming potential and more J^mpor tan t , whiVe higher-s'ki 1 V 
work is required. Only by Ijpgrading the labor .force on the job and gener- 



f atirig the higher incomes 



■hence'^the fiscal capacity needed to finar^ce 



. better Schools, can the area hope to breaktout of its under-development f 



'trap." In other words, nbt* aj l" industry will have the desired effects>on 



'le^ucation, income, and age strucUfre., Mn fact , according to this theory. 




AX . 



tjie very industries which Would tend iKKhave the least '^f^^'t on these 



variables will be attracted to the less developed area^ beca^|e thtyjiepther 

0005 " ■ ^: 



need nor want highly skiRed, educated labor which could demand the high 
incomes which would have a subsequent impaction the quality of housing in 

the area . - • 

Scott and Summers^ poin^t out the. various effects that different types 

of industry have .on a community. Vhey^^note 'that a factory hiring women 

• { 

will bring increased income for many households tn the community and tha^ 
there will be little increase i n Zthe number ' of , houses a 1 though there may 
be some' remodeling c^r ^lovingJup in the world, to a new house.- A factory 
hiring mostly men will not,^^use the per capita income to rlse'^much but 



requiredt^housing. 



there w? 1 1 be an in^yfease 

The abov^'-^i^iJigs sug^ge^Jt ttj'at >peci(fic types of jndustries will have 

rather^^^si^ecif ic Bffe^^ts an\i the nbtloni^hat increased level of||Tianufactitr i ng ' 

' ^ ' ' ^ ' • . ' ' 

activity per se will splye tl^sr^ problems-;especial ly in relation 

' to itnprovirrg' the qualWy '\^o!f 

attempt to determinje whether 



lifuy^ not be justified, this paper is an 

'''^^yXof housing increases as manufacturing 



T level rises ^n nonmetropbl i t 

RavJew of the 1 i terature 

The f'iel\d of housing en^pass'es many activities and professions.. Among 
the generally acknowledged are,tN^egai; banking, sales, design, and con- 
° struction. Consequently tj>e' li terature Is scattered through, ifiany disciplines 
but there ap)?ear .to be some rather ;glari ng gaps and i neons i s^'lencies . 

In I9A8, Merton*^ seated "social psychologists hold- that pharacter struc- 
^ture is formed in early years and largely lived out in small primary groups 
of household, play group and,;neighborhood and yet run from implications that 

-the study of these groups invtheir physical setting is an-essential part or 

y ■ < 1'^ ' ' * 1 ' ' . 

their scientific task."^ He added that in his opinion, "We pan scarcely fail^ 



X.' - ' 



to build a spclal psychplogy of housing." T|>e field, is sti-H largely un- 
developed although there has befen an increasing awa/eness of tfhe' importance, 
of envi ronmentV^including housing and playground environments, in perhaps 
the last five-years. . " < ^ 

* Major difficulty "involved with the study. of ^^H^sing ii$ how to quantify 
housing quality. Mc.Cue and Ewald^ write in their book fo/Wrch i tects 'af 
the need for comprehensive cons ijflerat ions in designing hous^^'ng, , and the 
diff ic^l ty^ of quantifying some of the elements. 'lA human is a rational- 
i rra^ional-ex^arational being. He is a compound of intel lect, embtion/ t 
and spirit. Hi^s needs and his understanding of his env i ronment, are not 
precisely quantifiable, and at t^is.time there- is no accepted comprehensive 
definition of human environment nor ^NlcW-any accepted ordering of knowledge, 
thought, or wisdom concerning it." ' Fried^vwr^e on this same point, "I 
'learned that although the U.S. Government Has placed the, number of inade- j 

quat^ housing gnits in the nation at the widely quoted figurfe^ of six ^ . 

i : * ■ 

mi 1 1 ion, the number^ is actual ly more 1 ike 11 mi 1 1 ion, or one out pf every 
^ six hou^sing units i'n the nation and that ^ven this is a crude and conserva- 
tive estimate best because the ^ocTety whose computerized t^^hnology has 

rocketed tnan to^ the lunar surface has been unable thus far to measure the 

— ~ * 8 

queyty of its'.housing in any but the most rudime^itary way." Nygren 

poi'^ts QjLi.t that the census statistics actually reveal little about the' 




qi/i^/ty hou^^ing or th^ impact that housing has on people since no valid 
'basis (lasbeeil-esta fen shed for comparing the livabili.ty of spacious housing, 
lacking Jn mfide^^n plumbing and perhaps wi:th a leaky ^oof, with that of 
cramped quarters ^having modern plumbing and a- good roof. ^ 

Wilner^ ai)> reportSf^ that the oldest tradition of spien'tf^c^ ir^Ves.ti-- 

• ■■ • ' - " ' : ki'l, 

gatiow of the soci^al effects of architecture, e.g. btjusing, and thi pi*^oed 
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'environment deals with their effect upon health. Several issues have 
emerged and' current research tends to focus around three rriajor areas: 
(I) the degree to which the r\egative or positive influence of housing on 
healtfi is the result of the impact of the physical environment per se and 
the degree to which it, can be attributed to the social characteristics of 
the people who live in^good or bad hoiking, (2) the del i neat ion^Jji preci se 
terms of "those aspect^ of architecture and the environment that are 
principally responsible" for- the influence that the physical environment 
can exert on illness, and social pathology, and (3) the clarification of 

D 

the kinds of behavior or i^llness that are most likely to be affected by 
the quality of tl^e' envi ronmen.t 

^ Chapin'^ wrote , 'iHious i ng is a coippJex of environmental factors-^a 
combination of space pQcupied, space for ease of circulation, noise, sani- 

, ' , ' : . . : 

tary arrang^nents , light and ventilation." Fruitful research must be based 

^' . 

on an analysis of the effects of these factors. 

Space and densi/ty appear »fo be the areas of reseaVch dealt with by 

• , ♦ . / ' ■ ! 

sociologists. Crowding and density. are important sociological attributes 
of housing.' Crowding pertai?is*to numbe'r^ of people per rooqi within a dwell- 
ing unit while density indicates the population concentration in an area. 
The research appears to be inconclusive but the dimensions ar^ cleaYly 
important as the consequences of either crowding pr hjgh dens i ty'*0 evel s 
are not trivial. Possible linkages between social^ pa'thologies and crowded- 
n'ess* and density have already been mentioned in-^Wilmer's statement on 
releva'nt research. - ^ * ^ 

Specifically in sociology there appear to be two| major frameworks*' 
»from which th^ literature most pertinent to thi's paper has sprung. Each . 



of tfie, frameworks argues that pB^^ulation density has important social con- 
sequeojce^T The Durkheim point of view emphasizes the importance and posi- 
tive effects of density in relation to "the development of the division of 
labor while the viewpoint of Simmel stresses the possible negative facets 
of density because of the psychological^ strain involved in high density 
living. The ^following studies are presented in relation j:o space and 
density without necessarily relating them back to the two major sociologi- 
cal* frameworks cited. ' . 

. Space Studies . Blake^^ studied the effects of closed cubicles versus 
a large open space within an army barracks and concluded that interpersonal 
relations intensified in closed areas. The total space was' the same with 
'or without the cubicles but the rearrangement of the spaqe changed the re- 
lationshipS of the individuals to each other. 

Location of ^he space as well as design and amount of square , footage 
^appears to have an impact on the inhabitants. The same soqio-economi c 

groups were found to have higher crime rates in high rise .bui Idings than 

12 

in low rise according to a study by Oscar Newman. "Crime— is three times 

higher in^towering elevator apartment buildings, particularly in large 

projects, than in neighborhoods* of detached homes, townhouses., and walk-up 

13 

garden aparWnts inhabited by the same socio-economic groupJ' Mitchell 
further found that, people living on higher floors had more problems than 
those living on lower ones. 

Hall's''' and Felipe^and Sommer' s' ^ work both deal with a personal 



sp^ce concept. This spice is defined as an area with i nvi si bl e <6oundar 1 es 
'" surrounding a person's tody into which no one may intrude. They state 



that the need to maintain such Fs^ace "bubble" is deeply rooted in the 
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human personality even" though its boundaries vary tross-cul tui^la M y . It is 
logical to^^ assume, therefore, that the higher the density witWin a dwell- ^ 



ing unit Or an a real unit, th^ mo r^e^^ditfrctrTt 1 1 wou 1 d become to maintain 
this perspnal space. , \ ' 

- Boss'ard and Boll'^ studied the forms of adjustment families make to ' 
cramped .fcjuarters. They found changes in eating patterns, bathroom usage, 
and tPjiles of rising which were mainly rn^e "to keep the home going." . ■ 

/ Density Studies . Ca 1 houn ' s^^s tud i es of the Nofway rat are frequently 
cited as possible evidence of \he negative effects of crowdedness on man 
but usually man's superior adaptab^^ty in relation to animals is al,so 
stressed when statements are^ made con<^erning these studies. 

Mitchell'**^ concluded that while ov^crowding produces superficial 
signs of psychological stress, it does not >s:ause deeper and more ba;sic 



7 i 



levels of emotional strain. ^ ^ 

Schmitt^^ does not consider crowd i ng- wi thi n ^ dwell ing unit as impor- 
tant as areal density and Levy and Herzog^^ also maK^s^m^il^r conclusions. 
Galle et al state, "There is evidence which suggests that overcrowding 
in the home is detr ijnenjial to the ,wel 1 -bei ng of the individb^ even after 
controlling for economic aojd racial factors" and in another studKadd, 'Mt 
is density at this, the-hou^ehold level , that both theory , and researc 
suggest is the most important ^*n the production of pa thoJogic^ 1 behavior. 



.22 



V/i nsborough^^ investigated the social consequences of^~hi^hn50puTat ion 
density per ardal uniE==^d concluded that the effects of density on the 



young seem to be different from those on adults. 

In summary the evidence on the various effect^ of d 



( 



nsity wi^thln an 



areal unit and q^owdedness within the dwelling unit appear to be 
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inconcl'bs ive. Perhaps there is a curvilinear relationshl^o in which the 
two end points, isolation and "extreme" density either within;^an areal or 
dwelling unit, are detrimental, while the "b'est^* level of den§itV^ould 
be in a middle range which would vary depending on what characteristic 
was bei.ng optimized. A conservative approach would argue for a lower 
rather than a higher densitt in both dwelling and areal units. 

DeJ>frftion of Terms " ^ 

The terms, density and crowdedness, are used somewhat i ntferchangeably 
in the lUerature. Further^ the^ di f f icu! ty of defining quality of housing 
has already been pointed out. Level of manufa'ctur i ng ^ also^a key concept 
which might be i nterpretated j-n ^var ious fashions . There^fore, th^ following 
definitions of terms are offered to help c 1 a r i €<lilbsequ^^ 
this paper. 





k L For purposes of thi.s pap^ the -t^rm, .crowdedness, will pertain t 



the 

If^umber of people per* r^om" wi thi^n ^a dwelling uni t^' |he^rr5us standard of 
l .Q\ peoplepej^rtJoiTw^ be utilized. to i ndical:e-''cl7:)wdedhess . Qu^l/ty of 
JsTng7 the dependent variable irh the study, will be measured i)Ytne pro- 
portion of housing which is crowded as defined by the c^^nsus standard. 

The term, density, wJ 1 1 be utilized to indicate, the areBl population 
concentra tion> 

Level of^'^manufacturing activity will be the term" iked to Indicate ^the 
amount of industry in the' nonmetropol i tan. counties under study. ThJ^,con- 
cept will be^ measured by the phoportion of the civ.il ian labor for;ce i^?" 
durable manuf actur i ng anU^^ the civilian labor force in 

nondurable manufac tw^Tng . / - ^ • ^ ^ * 



Speci f 1 c f roblem and Basic Assumptipn 

The specific problem investigated in this study was'^the determination- 



of the amount of change.,in the qualjl.y 9f housing in relation Uo the 
amount of change in level of manufacturing activity in a popu fa t ior\ of 
npnmetropol i tan count; ies. " ' * ;i 

The basic assumption was made that i ndus tr ies had been allowed *tp 
locate at will in the co^unties being studied and that no particular or 
"consistent ^fforts'had been made across the sample to^a t tr'a Qt industries 
which wcujjdl^peci f ical ly raise the skill levels of the pisopj^ worki ng irr 
the sample counties. , " % > 



Hypotheses « 



Twosomewhat opposi ng' hypotheses were Sugg^ted by the literature, 



The first hypothesis, the hfgher the level orTnanufactur i ng activity, 

the higher the quality of housing in rural *areaSjL was sugg^ted by the 

,|- 

approaches uti.lized in governmental programs andHocal leaders in rura^l 
^deve Vpppien^T^- • * ' " - ' 



TK^' second -hypothes i% , der i v^d-'f rom .th^^^f i l^e r i ng-down theory, was , 



there wi ll^er^BO^^gifi f icant impact on the quality of housirig iji^rural^ 




areas f rom 7ndus t r i e^ which aro* att;racted' to rural- aVeas .\ 

Mpthoddlftq^ ^ " . 

— ' ^ , .'J ^ ' 

A ten percent siratified sample from- the United Sta^tes population of 

I ; ' . I ' ^ 

nonroet ropol i tan count ies^skQjFJT55€^^^ drawn. Thi s, resul tecf\i n a sample 

of 276 counties located in forty st\it,es, 



Da-ta from the 




U.S. Census V^re utilized 



Ldent variables 



were rea-dily available and' suggtesleci by ThompsoijI's writings.' They were: 

^ 'median family income; 



medi,an education 



i, male; T^ediafi e^lucation, femal^ 



median age, proportion of civilian la^bor force in durable, manufacturi na and/ 
proportion o'f civilian labbr fofce i-n nondurable manufacturing. 

The zero-order cor rela^t/bns were used to measure jihe associations * 
between median age, median^fiamtly i ncome,, median educa-tion, arfd proportion 
of ^employees in durable aa^gnondlfrable. manufacturing. Then the'associations 
between age, income and education on quality of housi ng 'wer6, in turn, 
determined by zero-ord^r c1&*?relations. ^T-trests were performed to determine' 
which of the a&sdciationf'w^re significant. A multiple regress i on ^^Btfuaii^ 
encompassing al l the variables was uti 1 i zed "nex=t to determi ne- the total 
variance explained and the relative importance of each of the variables on 
the quality of housijig. |.4parate correlations and regressions were used 
on the census data for tRe years, 1950, 19^0, and 1970. -In addition, the 

- ' ' ■ . 't S» • ^ ' » 

.correlations between "the 195p data on" the^ i ndeper^dent variables and the'.1960 

\' ' '• '.At — ' 

"data onlthe dependent variable were i nvestiga-ted as' well as the -SMmi 1 ar 

-patterns between I960 and. 1570; to de-termine whether a time-lag. might make a 

sifgnlfj-caat di'ff^repce on- ■;ihe • impact of the i ndependent var i ables jan the 
equality. of housing. ' ' ^ <• "^^^sT^ 

g. Resul t:s . * . •> ■ . ^ 

^ The zero-order correlations and the results of the t-test,'for signifi- 

ca nee between the indicators. for level of manufacturing activity and the 

•education, income, age, and/quality of housing variables are «hown in- . 

- , '* : ^ ' ' ' ' ■ 

Tabie 'l for the •years" 1 950 1360 ,. and 1970.' 
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For the most part educational level of both males and females and per- 
cent of civiLian labor force in nondurable manufacturing ar^^ signi f icantly 
negatively correlated throughout the 20-year period. Thdt Is the greater the 
proportion, of people in nondurable manufacturing, the less/their educational 
level.. Positive correlation between income and nondurabj^ manufacturing is- 
significant in 1950 but by 1970 the'correJation has become f\egative a 1 though 
it is not significant. The only significant correlation between educational 
level and percent in durable manufacturing appeared in 11970. This was a 
negative correlation between' median ^^ducat ion of females and the percent in 

durable manufacturing. No significant correlation dir,kctly between the 

' ' . ^ ^ i . 

/ ' " ' . 

level of manufacturing activity indicators and quality of housing appeared 

/ < 

in any of the three decades. "X ' I ' 

The zero-order correlations and the results of /the trtest for signifi- 
cance between the education, income, and age variables and the quality of 
housihg as measured by the p^-opofttion of crowded dt/el J i ng*" uni ts are shoy|in 
in Table II. -The associations were stgni ficant between all variables foV 
each of the years i nvest Igated'. , 7 ' h\ 



In Table M I . thfe ze4^^^=^S^er';cJfer relations are shown between the indica- 
tors of level of manufacturing activity and quality of housing in time-lag 
sequences. There were, no significant associations between 1950 to I960 and 
I960 to '1970. * * ; ^\ - 

Since zero-order correlations are biai^ed if other variables should be . 

included and are omitted, the multiple regression equations are presented \ 

. ' ' ^ S ' 

1?^ Table fV. Means and standard deviations of the variables utilized, are 

shown in Table *V. 
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•TABLE 1 I I 

ZERO-ORDER, CORRELATIONS- BETWEEN LEVEL OF MANUFACTURING INDICATO.RS 
AND. QUALITY OF HOUSING IN TIME--t^ S^EQUENCES 



Variable 



Quality- of Housing I960 
(Prop, of Crowded Dwel 1 i ngs.^^^* 





^'of Civi 1 iaj7 Labor Force in 
Durable Mapufactur i ng , 1950 


-.056 


\ 


% of .Civilian' Labor Force in 
Nondurable Malnyfacturing, 1950 


r.031 - 






Quality of Housing J970 


A 


y 

% of Civi 1 ian latior Force in 
Durable Manufacturing^ "1960 


-.056 / 




'% of Civilian Labor Force in 
Nondurable^Manufacturiag, I960 

i 


-.088 - 
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TABLE V 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF VARIABLES UTILIZED 



Variable 

Prop, of Crowded 




Year 1950 
/1 960 

% in/Dur. Mf^. 
Year 1950' 

I960 ■ 0 
' 1970 



% in Nondur. Mfg. 
Year 1950 
i960 
1970 

Md . Education, Male 
Year 1950 

i960 > ' 

: ' 1970 ■ 



I ngs 



.20" 
.09 



.070 
.082 
.056 



.021 
.081 
.048 



/8.32 
9.08 
10.53 



Standard 
Deviation 

.10 . 
-.09 
..05 



.075 
.076 
.090 



.024 
>.076 
.048 



.17. 
.■■29 
.48 



Md. Etiucatlon, Feniale 
Year 1^950 
i960 
1970 



9.14 
10.03 
11.12 



.39 
.45'. 



Md. ^Age 
•Year 1950 
i960 , 
• 1970 



Md. .Fami ly Inpon^e 
Year 1950 . 
I i960 

; 1970 




28.47 . 
29.39 ' 

30.25 

/ 

/ 

^2^08.0 
"4004*.-^K 
7222.8' 



3.79 
4.58 
5.03 



.789.21' 
11 80.. I ' 
1617.1 
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The zero-order correlations in Table I appear to indicate that both 
durable and nondurable manufacturing activity in the rural areas are as- 
sociatSfd with low educational levels and low income. Further", over! tfip 
years\,flf^iTT 1950 to 1970 these associations became increasingly significant. 
This trendps not paryticularly surprising if one considers^ the fact that, 
for the most part, the marginal farmers and poorer* nonfarm^f ami J i es i\n \the 
rural areas would logically compose the labor-shed for thelft^anufacturi ng 



which has mbved into tfhese^areas . Jhe manufac,turi ng f j rms 'whid^'locate i*n 

• • r " ' ' ' ' L ^ ^^^^ 

these areas do so with^\the hope of .papi ta 1 i zi ng* on the, assets |^eady there . 
which include- relatively un'skl.lled Jabori Members off af f 1 uerft'yfarm opera-, 
tions would not be logical candidates for employment in manufacturing actiyf- 



ties as their income woul^ia] ready be superior to that offered. at th'ese manur 
facturing plants. ' . ' 

The. id4a ' th^n that increased manufacturing activity in the r^ural areas 
^tends to raise both incomes and educational levels does not apjiear to be 
supported. In addition, manufacturing activities appear to have J^ad little/ 
sign^icant impact on. the age , structure in the sample of rural counties. ^ 

However, perhaps the manufacturing activi ty has had a stabilizing effect inr 

- - _ _ ^ ^ ^ • ^> 

these areas and jthereby prevented still further decline. 

Table II reveals the expected association between age *^ructure, income,, 
and educational level and quality of housing as measured by thVproportlon of' 



'i 



crowded dwellings. That l^s, the loWer the income, educational level, and age 



'structure,* the higher the ^prpp'ortion of crowded dwellings. When labor force • 
participation in manufacturing was correlated-<li rectly with the quality of * 
housing variable on a timerlag basis in Table III, the expected relationship 



0020 



of less crowded -ffousing wfthja higher level of nianufactur } ng activity is 
found. However ;,i,the\ 'correlations were not significant as indicated by the 
t-test. Therfefor'ef the typ^^)of manufacturing which ha^ located in the 
rural areas . appears to. .have. had Mttie effect .on ;^he quality of housjng, at 



least aslrraeasured by the <>roportrcln of;*. crowded dWelllrtgs. As pointed out 
in the^rev^iew aj. the literat^ure, crowdedness is only one dimension^^of hous- 
ing quar^^;;.,* I^Xis possible that on some other facet nat considered in 
this paperV^^hiti^si ng qualityjmay have shown significant improvemen|t ^i n these, 
vrural counties' as level of manufacturing activity increased. 



r 



The coefficients of determination of the regression equations snow 
thatijfhje model \expla i ns less variance with feach decade^ The standard devi- 
•ation's on ttje- qual i tyof housing intlicator 'over the three decades are con- 
^sistently smaller, however, so there Is. simply less variance to explain. 
iThis finding coincides with that ^ofC^a'tn^han', 'Gove; and Gal le -who conclude'd 

.i ''V ^. ' ' Jm f \ , ' 

fthat crowding in the household, was dW:^|i^p^ for./ithe nation as a whole but 
' serii)uS' household overcrowding Is more4|6f |j«a problem on farms than other 
locations^. . ^ i . 



Thei\:^ge variable was the only significant beta across all three equa- 

\ ^ ^ . . I . ' 

» - \ . I 

tions aqd^.the. unstandardi zed coefficients Indicate it decreased Irt weight 
viKth/^a^^decade. Jhe decreasing weight of this variable is not surprising 
when onercdnsl^ei^s the migration patterns of the rural youth to the metro-, 
poll tan aneas. There arey^tfT^nply/I^PO^'^lo^stely fewer young people in the 
rDral areas-. \ ^ \ ' , 

'''' - V / ' --^ - 

Withi.n each oTwthe equations, age again had the strongest negative 
associ^t loir wi'^th the qualjty of housing indicator. That Is, the lower the 
age, the more crowdedness in dvyel lings-. This might be explained by tKe 



fact, that^s ingle young-people i h farm areas' w6u Id still be living with their 



0 o 



n ucl fear '^f ami 1 ies- in most instances* ; 

-In the equation for the 1950 data, male. .education level was the seitond 
most important variable. ' Th'e Jowd'r the edutation , level i the more crowded- 
ness. The same findjngs, }n relation Jto education, also hold true in the 
equation for the I960 data. Srnce it is fenown that educatioh and income 
are highly correlated one mi ght expecto tl^s I ng quality to Improve witt^^du- 
cational level. ' f I' €^ 

Throughout the equations, negative associations between percent of 

^ •• • ■ ^ ' ' ■ 

people in manufacturing and quality af housing appear, with the exception 
of 1950, where there is a positi veiassotfiatlon brft^^en percent in nondurable 
manufacturing and quality of ,fip.qs;ing , • That is generally the more people who 
were^in manufacturing, the less crowding there was. , The betas were not 
■ significant, however Thi s would.«.teh3 to- ind-lCate that the- type of ^ manu- 
facturing which had moved into' the rural areas, over the'^past three decades 
was not significantly raising the qualljty'of Housing, at le'ast in relati 




to crowdedness. • ' . ^ #• 

Conclusions and Implications ^ 

The hypothesis derived .from the frfterTng dojj^njtheory thaf there woulci 




be no significant impact on the quality gf housTnV ih rtH^a^''^ areas from In- 

\ \ 

dustrles which are attracted to rural areas appears H<x--be supported* 

\ ' \ r - • ^ ^' * 

\. . ^ 

The hypothesis tq^t the higher "the lev.el of manufacturing, act! vi'ty, 
,,the higher the quality o^housl ngv which was/d6rived^-from the apprjpaches 
utilized in governmental progra'pis- and local leaders In rdral ..development Is 
not supported. • > ^ 



-Concerrt/ov 



20 

tl\ relatively large sums of phoney and efforts which are 



being poured ^imo slich^overnmental pvj^rams' as those under^^he Rural De-^^ 
velopment ActAcoi/pIed with the apparenp^al 1 impact on the qualjty of 

' : * ' * • / . 

life and especially housing led to this investigation. Both governmental 

,>^programs and., Ic&^al leaders appear geared to the concept that industry, any 

' ^ .) . ^ ^ 

kind of industry, will produce the desired impact on^ the rural areas. Our 
own resuUts -cast /d^ubt on such an idea and point to the need for reassess- 
ment^of rural' develfapment policies. It is e;vidently necessary to attract 
^ speci f ic*^t«ypes of industry which will ra'ise the skill levels of the labor 
^i'ce rpvolved if the quality of life is going to be raised rather than 
maintai|iM at whatever standard is currently in effect. Our data revealed 
that; opce^ education and income levels rise, housing quality also rises. ^ 
Oilur study revea^Pd that industrialization of the typ| whjlcbthas occurred 



in ojjr ^sawj|^l^j^<^ counties over the past 30 years has f^d a negligible 
effect on quality of housing as measured, by amount of crowdedness. 



, The housing conditions as evaluated under our currenf measure's reveal 
that' rural people are more ill-housed th^ their urban cou^nterparts . It 
^appears tjhat the traditional efforts tQ',^ririg in i ndustry^ regardless of 

ic growth 
housing must be 
mprove in the 



^'^i ts ^type will not solve the 



e rural housliog probl em^ JH^^hfir specif 
; tif^pest of- industry- must be attracte<i to the .rural ^ areas 6r' h-^'"" ■ 
subsJ^Sized rnp5e/tfe|^vi 1^ and directly if i t^' quaJ i,ty'\*J(s to! 



1 • ' ^ ^ 
rural areas . ^^I. • r 



V- y.- -' 



Further study and research appears to be^needed tc^ di^teVmi ne what 

^ . , i ■ 

specific industries would seem best suited to produce th^ desired improve- 

ments in quality of living. and especially hoiis^i ng'' Ip the rural areas. 

Our iprelimi nciry results and the literature appear to point In the direction 



ofthe need for ^concentration on durable, growth type industries if 
significant impact is going to be made. 

Lastly, an even Qjore basic concern must be expressed regarding the 
research on housing quality. What really is involved in quality of housing? 
It would appear t*b bie far moje than just a matter of density in either the 
areal or dwelling units. Density seems to be ut.il ized in housing research 
simply because it is fairly tangible and relatively easy to deal with. 
Research on density appears to be somewhat inconclusive. Perhaps we should 
concentrate our efforts on better measurements in relation to the total 
housing environment before delving deeper into an exploration of the appar- 
ent \effects of overcrowding. / . 
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